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Introductory Note 

JFIHE Carnegie Institute of Technology is open to visitors 

J throughout the year from 9;00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., 

*ith the exception of holidays and Sundays. Classes 

ire in session five days a week from 8:30 A. M. to 4:80 

P. M. from about the middle of September to the mid- 

I die of June. An interesting time to make a trip 

through the buildings is during the evening, between 7:30 and 9:30, 
when the large body of night students is at work. The night school 
is in operation from the first of October to the first of May. 

Visitors can inspect the various departments without special 
permLision; those who prefer to have a guide can secure one, with- 
out expense, at the Secretary's Office in the Central Building. 

To reach the Carnegie Institute of Technology from the down- 
town business section, one should take any car going out Forbes 
Street, and get off, after a run of about twenty minutes, at the 
Carnegie Institute. The main building of the Institute, located 
directly on Forbes Street, contains the Carnegie Library, Art Gal- 
leries. Museum, and Music and Lecture Halls, which are described 
on pages 11 to 40. By taking the walk to the right of this build- 
ing, continuing to the left over the bridge which spans the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and still continuing to the left after entering 
Schenley Park, the buildings of the Institute of Technology are 
reached— a seven minute walk. 

It will be seen from the accompanying map that a continuous 
route has been indicated in red as a guide from one building to 
another. This, with the asterisks which signify places witJiin the 
buildings that are likely to interest the average visitor, should assist 
those who may wish to include the maximum of what is best worth 
seeing, with the minimum effort. 

It will also be seen from the map that by leaving the Campus 
at its cast end, and going out WoodUwn Avenue, the Forbes Street 
cars again become available, at a distance of about three-quarters of 
a mile from the point where one left them. 

Visitor? whose first objective is iJie School of Applied Design or 
the Margaret Morrison Carnegie School, should take the Forbes 
Street car to Woodlawn Avenue, instead of getting off at the main 
building of the Institute, 
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ScHKNLEv Park View of the Institute of Technology 

Carnegie Institute of Technolc^y 

THE HISTORY OF THE FOUNDATION 

?[HB existence of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 

J dates from a letter nrittcn by Andrev Carnegie to the 

I Mayor of Pittsburgh oD NovemMt 15, ISOO. 

] The city, which had iU origin about 1749 aa an 

H Iroquois Indian settlement called "Shannopin's 

y Town." and which adopted on November ae, 1758. a 

... ..e that should honor the great British prime minister and friend of 
the American colonies. Sir William Pitt, had become, at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, a notable center of colossal industries. As 
such, it had exceptional need for technical and industrial training. 

When Pittsbui'gh, in 1900, was about to consider the appropria- 
tion of 8100,000 with which to begin a technical school, the opportun- 
ity presented itself tor Mr. Carnegie to make what has since proved 
one of his most memorable gifts. He offered the funds to found a 
technical institute, on the condition that the City of Kttsbui^ 
should provide a suitable location, and he concluded his letter with 
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10 HISTORY OF THE FOUNDATION 

the Bssuruntv that "my heart is in I 
since been given permanent signifiea 
ulSeial seal of the institution. 

nttsburgh accepted Mr. Carnegie's tender on January 28th, 
1901. The year of 190< was spent in selecting a site; and In Feb- 
ruary, 1903. a tract of 3S acres adjoining Schenley Park was acquired 
by the city, and deeded to the trustees who had undertaken the task 
of bringing the "Carnegie Technical Schools" into being. 

The determination of what Pittsburgh needed in the field of 
technical education consumed the remainder of the year. The 
Trustees' Committee on Plan and Scope, consisted of William 
McConnay, John A. Brashenr, W. J, Diehl, W, A. McKee, and 
Charles M. Schwab. An advisory committee of experts was ap- 
pointed consisting of four members, but as its report v&s not 
approved, a subsequent advisory committee of three members waa 
appointed, consisting of Arthur A. Hamerschlag, Clifford B. Con- 
nelley and Artbur L. Williston. The recommendations of this 
committee were accepted by the trustees. On November 10, 1903, 
Mr. Hamerschlag was appointed Director of the Carnegie Technical 
Schools. 

The year of 1 901 was spent in the preparation of the architec- 
tural plans. On April S, 1905. ground was broken for the first group 
of buildings, now occupied by the School of Applied Industries. 
Six months later, when the doors were opened on October 18th, 
students were admitted up to the caponty of tbe one building then 
available for use. ISO in number, although T099 applications and 
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GROWTH OF THE FIRST DECADE 



THF.WEst Endofthe Campus in 191S 

inquiries had jjeen received. This first group consisted o( engineer- 
ing students only. By the end of the first year. 1905-06, the original 
three units in the building program had been oumpleted, architec- 
tural and industrial courses had been started, and T65 students nere 
enrolled. New courses were added as more space became available. 

THE GROWTH OF THE FIRST DECADE 
The demands upon the Schools for technical education im- 
mediately became so considerable as to make early and frequent 
extensions necessary; and the Founder, in consequence, has provided 
funds, as needed, for new buildings, equipment, and endowment, 
until his original gift of $1,000,000 has grown to a present invest- 
ment of approximately $13,500,000. 

In the ten years from 1905 to 1915 twelve buildings have been 
freeled. being relatively placed so as to form a quadrangle. The 
map at the front of the book shows the proposed buildings. 

In June, 1908. the first diplomas, 58 in number, were awarded 
to graduates in chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical, and metal- 
lurgical engineering, and in architecture. 

On .4pril 90, 1918, the name "Carnegie Technical Schools" 
was officially changed to the "Carnegie Institute of Technology"; 
and the institution received from the State of Pennsylvania a charter 
of incorporation, with the power to confer degrees. The first degrees 
were conferred upon the occasion of the fifth Commencement, in 
June. 1912. 
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12 CARNEGIE TYPE OF EDUCATION 

The history of the first decade, uoder Director Hamerachlag's 
adminiBtration. can be condensed into a table of statistics that will 
serve to give the mind quickly some conception of the growth. 



THE CABXEGIK TVPE OF EDUCATION 
In these days of many colleges of many types it is not surprising 
that sotne imcertainty should exist in the public mind as to the 
specific purpose for nhich any particular institution may stand. 
The Carnegie Institute of Technology is primarily concerned with 
technical education, grouping its work into four main divisions, (1) 
courses in pngineering tor men, (*) courses in the fine and applied 
arts tor both men and women, (3) industrial courses for men. and (4) 
courses for women which combine training for the home and for a 
profession. The Institute consists of four separate schools, each 
with its own faculty, buildings, and students, and each giving both 
day and night instruction. 

1. School of Applied Science— the engineering college. 

>. School of Applied Design — the art schoo], 

3- School of Applird Industries — Ihe industrial school. 

4. Margaret Morrison Carnegie School— the college for women. 

The buildings and courses of these four schools are described on 
■ucceeding pages. The School of Applied Industries is the first 
group of buildings reached by the visitor, following the route in- 
dicated in red on the map at the front of the book. 

*Ai this guide-booL goes to prejs, November i. lois. the registration for 
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School of Applied Industries 

GUIDE TO BUILDINGS 

S A, B and C, connected, were the first three 

eted in the architectural program of the Car- 

dtutfi of Technology. Constructed in IBOfi- 

1800,000. Building A was the only one ready 

lancy when the first claas of 120 students 

and entered, oq October 16, 1905. 

During the years of 190S-00 and 1906-07 the work of all four 

schools was conducted in Buildings A, B and C. In September 

10O7, the Margaret Morrison Carnegie School was finished, and the 

courses for women transferred to it. On the completion, inDe<«mber, 

1908, of the East and West Science Buildings, the first two in the 

group for the School of Applied Science, the engineering faculty and 

students moved. When the art courses were installed in the new 
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U THE SCHOOL OF AfPUED INDUSTRIES 

School of Applied Design, in September, 1912, the original three 
buildings. A, B and C, were then available, as originally planned, for 
the exclusive use of the School of Applied Industries, which was 
known from 190S to 1910 as the School for Apprentices and Journey- 
men. The directory of the buildings in the Industries group follows: 

Basement Floor. Contains the *forge shop, "foundry, building 
construction drawing room, student club-room, and a sales-room 
conducted by the Institute where students secure books and supplies 
at discount prices. 

Firat Floor. "Machine shop dean's jffiee assembly hall 
structural drawing room, "electrical equipment laboratory "sheet 
cornice and art metal shop, uHifes of the department of student 
health, and "printing shop. The department cf prmling has the 
distinction of being the apprenticeship school of the Inited Tj-po- 
thetae and Franklin Clubs of America organizations of the master- 
printers of the L'niteil States. 

Second Floor. "Electric ninng shop "pattern shop mechan- 
ical drawing room, 'plumbing shop 'carpentry and "manual train- 
ing shop, and "laboratory tor psychologv 

Third Floor. Mechanical dran ing room and laboratories for 
the chemistry of materials, mechanism and ph\sics 

Nothing that is produced in the shops is offered for sale The 
articles made are used in other departments for purposes of instruc- 
tion, or reduced to stock. 



i OF INSTRUCTION 

The School of Applie<i Industries gives instruction to five groups 
of students: 

First. A course for the training of industrial and manual 
teachers, primarily adapted for graduates from the manual or in- 
dustrial high schools, and for men of matured experience, who can 
give four years to securing the necessary preparation to equip them 
(a) to teach the ordinaiy academic subjects, (b) to take charge of 
departments in manual training and in<lustrial schools, or (c) become 
instructors of apprentices in large manufacturing establishments. 
This course leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Industrial 
Education. Holders of this degree receive a provisional collej^ 
certificate from the Slate Department of Public Instruction, which 
entitles them to teach in the public schools, without taking examina- 

Second. Regular three-year day industrial courses in (a) 
machine constniction. (b) building construction, (c) general equip- 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COURSES 15 

rnent and jnatallation. (d) printing, for tiiose nho desire a broad 
industrial education equipping them to beeome (oremen, inspectors, 
assistant master-mechanics, assistant superintendents, etc.. in the 
manufacturing, building, and printing trade industries. For ad- 
mission to these courses an applicant must have had some high 
school work, or several years ot satisfactory practical experience in 
one of the trades. 

Third. Short intensive day trade courses of one year, in which 
instruction in a single trade is given for those who are mature enough 
and have had experience enough to profit by the work. These 
courses are particularly advantageous to young men who. having 
served the larger portion of their apprenticeship, wish to enter the 
lield of skilled workmen with more training than the shop generally 
gives to the a\-erage apprentice. The courses offered are machine 
shop, pattern making, mechanical drawing, electric wiring, plumbing, 
bricklaying, forging, and foundry. 

Fourth. Night trade courses of three evenings a week from 7:30 
to 8:30 for men already engaged in the trades, or those having an 
opportunity to enter them, who need a more thorough course than 
can be secured in their daily work, and who wish to combine up-to- 
date practice with theory, and thus increase their efficiency and 
earning power. 

Fifth. A Night Preparatory course for those who wish to meet 
later the requirements for admission to the regular night courses of 
the Schools of Applied Science and Design. 

TUITION FEES 
The total fees for a day course for the school year, from the 
middle of September to the middle of June, are 838.00 for a resident 
of Pittsburgh, and $48.00 for a non-resident. The fees for a night 
course, from the first of October to the first of May, are 816.00 for 
residents, and 818.00 for all others. 

STUDENT REGISTRATION 
For the year 1915-16. 370 day students are enrolled in the 
School of Applied Industries, and 1002 night students, total 1372. 
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School of Applied Science 

GUIDE TO BUILDINGS^MACHINERY HALL 

Y Hall U the building with the tower, lo- 
lie extreme west end of the campiu. Built 
cost, S518.000. Cont&ina the departments 
lical and electrical eogineering, and the 
It tor the entire institution. 

lemenL Contains the statiraiury engineer- 

inu labOTatory. The boiler room and laundry of the Institute are 
b^ow the aub-baseraent. 

Basement. Laboratories for 'mechanical engineering and 
the "testing of materials, and the engine room of the Institute. 

Mezzanine Floor. 'Electrical machinery laboratories, including 
motors, generators, and street railways and high tension equipment; 
also rooms for mechanicians and instruments. 

Firtt Floor. Dean's office, class-rooms, electrical testing rooms, 
and offices of the mechanical and electrical engineering departments. 
Second Floor. Electrical measurements and computmg rooms 
mechanical drafting-rooms, and faculty club-rooms. 

Third Floor. Photo-stat and storage battery rooms. 
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SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE 17 

Tourer. In the tower iaa been installed a well-equipped radio- 
t«tegrapliy 'plant, one of the most powerful wireless stations in the 
Middle West. The rereiving range ertends as tar west as Honolulu 
and as far east as Germany, and the sending radius (rum all stations 
east of the Rocky Mountains to those aboard ships on the Atlantic 
Ocean. The plant was insulled for the Student Radio Club, on 
organization of electrical students, and is being used by them for 
practical and experimental purposes. The printnpal components of 
the apparatus are a 10-kiluwat, SOO-cycle alternator or generator, ■ 
10-kiloWHt transformer, several receivers, and an audion detector, a 
new device which makes reception from long distances passible. The 
aerial consists of four heavy silica-bronze wires which are 307 feet 
above the ground and stretch a distance of TOO feet, from the top of 
the great chimney of the power house of the Carnegie Institute to 
the Machinery Hall tower on the campus. 

ViMtors may be interested to notice that the tower is an archi- 
tectural feature, masking the chimney of the power plant. 



SCIENCE BUILDINGS EAST AND WEST 

The East and West Science Buildings are the two connected 
structures on the north side of the campus. Erected in IQOT-OS; 
cost, 9700,000. Contain the departments of chemical, civil, com- 
merdal, metallur^cal, mining, and sanitaiy engineering, and the 
departments of languages, mathematics, physics, mechanics, and 
machine design. 

SiJhbatemenl, Laboratories for 'electric furnaces, *orc dress- 
ing, 'assaying, metallograpby, micro-photographic work, of the 
department of metallurgical and mining engineering: also the 
'hydraulics laboratory, and drafting and instrument rooms of the 
department of civil engineering. 

Batemera or Entrance Floor. Laboratories for geology and 
mineralogy, and offices of the department of metallurgical and 
mining engineering; the sanitary engineering laboratory; 'structural 
drafting-rooms; and offices of the department of civil engineering; 
class-rooms and office of the department of languages; and student 
club-rooms. 

Firit Floor, 'Heat, light, and photo-metric laboratories; and 
offices of the department of physics; 'drafting-rooms and offices of 
the department of machine design; also dass-rooms and offices for 
the departments of English and mechanics. 
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18 THE ENOINEERINQ COURSES 

Seeimd Floor. Laboratories lot fredmuin 'physics and 'chem- 
istry; demotutratioD lecture roams; class-rooms and offices for the 
department of mathematics. 

Third Floor. Laboratories tor analytical, phywcal and iJieor- 
etical chemistry; statistics laboratory, class-rooms and offices of the 
department of commercial engineering. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The School at Applied Science gives courses in preparation for 
service io any one of the tollowina engineering professions: They re- 

3uire four years of resident study in Pittsburgh, and lead to the 
egree of Bachelor of Science. 



lecticchemical Enginecrliig 

.AL EHGINEEBING 

ELHcnticAL Ehgineekihg 
Mechanical Enginesking 

IMeUlluisV of Iron and Steel 
meuUiUBy of Non-fenoiu Met 



b iBLectrometalluTgy 
Mining Engineeiihg 



Sanitary Enginbibing 
General Scihhck 
Training op Teachers in 



For admission to the School of Applied Science a student must 
present a certificate of graduation from an approved four-year high 
or preparatory school, or an equivalent training through experience 
in practical work of a technical nature. In addition, there U a 
personal interview requirement, and entrance examinations in 
certain subjects fundamental to an engineering course. Candidates 
whose certificates show that they are exceptionally well prepared 
are granted exemption from examinations. 

The work of the Erst year is the same tor all students, irrespec- 
tive of the courses uf study they may prefer prior to entrance, the 
Ume being devoted to insb^ction in those studies which form the 
bads of technical education. On the completion of the first year. 
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SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE 18 

the student, in conauItatioD with the Faculty, chooses one of the 
eight engiaeering courses offered. Care Is tftkea to acquaint him 
with the fields <rf the various engineering profesdons, and to dii«ct 
him toward that line of work for which he has diown the greatest 
aptitude. 

After the completion of the preliminary training common to all 
courses, the work of the student is gradually concentrated upon 
preparation tor a particular engineering profession. Certain funda- 



c[CAi., Mining, and Sanitakv Bnginbbring 

mental studies, such as mathematics and physics, are continued, and 
each year provides instruction in a group lA non-technical subjects, 
detianed to stimulate the faculties of the student and to broaden hi* 
intdlectual training; but an increasingly large proportion of the time 
is given to the subjects having ■ direct bearing upon the practice of 
the particular branch of the profession he has chosen. 

In the technical subjects, the student is placed under the im- 
mediate instruction of men who have had pracucal experience in the 
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induatrial world and who are familiar with the metboda prevuling 
in tiie modem practice of engineering. Unless circumstances make 
it impossible, every student is expected to devot« his summers to 
practical work in his chosen branch of engineering. 

Night Couriea. Regular courses leading to a diploma are 
offered in the Night School in the different branches of engineering. 
For each course a definite schedule is arranged which require at- 
tendance for from nine to twelve hours s week for a period of five 
years. The aim of the regular night courses is to give men who aK 
engaged in technical work the instruction necessary to equip them for 
engineering work. 

The more limited number of hours available b the night couraes 
makes it impossible to pve all the subjects of instruction offered in 
the day courses. The fact that the student is engaged in daily work 
which involves the application of the theoretical instruction of the 
class-room compensates to some extent, however, tor the shortening 
of the courses. 

In addition to the regular Gve year courses, students who have 
the requisite preparation are admitted for special work in one or 
more subjects, which does not lead to the diploma. The night 
instruction is given by members ot the regular Faculty, aqd under 
the same general conditions as in the Day School. 

The total fees for a day course for the college year, from the 
middle of September to the middle of June, are $48.00 for a resident 
of Pittsburg, and $58.00 for a non-resident. The fees for a night 
course, from the first ot October to the first of May, are $16.00 for 
residents, and $18.00 tor all others. 

STUDENT EEGiaTHATION 
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CENTRAL BUILDING 

Erected in 1914. Cost, (118,000. In use temporarily (or the 
administrative offices ot the Institute of Technology. 

Firtt Floor. Offices of the Secretary, Registrar, Supervisor of 
Equipment, Ctshier, Accoimtant. Purchasing Agent. Bureau of 
Recommendations, and the Institute Post-Office. 

Second Floor. Offices of the Director; Record Room; and 
labomtory, class-room and office ot the department of pedagogy and 
psychology. 

Third Floor. The •Carnegie Union. 87 n fiO feet, a dub-room 
for the students, with facilities tor reading, games, etc. 

Baiement. Contains the student restaurant, conducted cafeterift 
style. Three meals a day during the week, and two on Sunday are 
served at the rate ot fifty cents a day. These meals are carefully 
selected and balanced, to meet the needs of growing students. The 
restaurant is operated on a no-profit basis, the Institute assuming 
all the overfiead expenses. The restaurant was bstalled by the 
Institute tor the special purpose of controlling as much as possible 
the very important factor ot food in relation to health. 

Visitors finding themselves on the campus at the lunch hour cftn 
be assured of service in the restaurant. 
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School of Applied Design 

GUIDE TO BUILDING 

lATED OD the crest of the campiu. The centisl 

>rtioD ot the building trfts completed and occupinj in 

iptembcr, 191!j the two wings, Don under construe- 

DO. will be finished in January, ISIS. Cost 9650,000. 

The predominant architectural motive in the de- 

gn and conatruction of this building was the thought 

y to teach a knowledge and an appreciation of art is 

to let a student see, in hia immediate environment, to what degree of 

excellence art itself can attam; hence, the Design School represents 

the most important architectural contribution to the campus. 

The front facade gives prominence to five niches which are to 
be sculptured to represent the five great periods of architectural 
history. From left to right these will be Gothic, Greek, Roman. 
Renaissance and Moorish. The Renaissance niche, the only one 
started, but still uncompleted, was done by an Italian craftsman, 
Grammartini, who spent a year at the work. The designs for tkese 
architectural features, bnng intricate, will probably require ten 
years tor their execution. The niches bear no relation to the titles 
above, which indicate the arts boused within. Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Music, and Drama. 

FiVff Floor, The main entrance to the building is through the 
centre niche. The visitor Gnds himself at once in a large and im- 
presuve foyer of limestone, with a high arched ceiling. 'Unique and 
interesting is the use of the ground plau ot St. Peter's Cathedral in 
Rome as a decorative motive inlaid in the floor. 

At the right of the foyer are the three entrances to the 'theatre, 
which is regarded as the workshop or laboratory of the department 
of dramatic arts. The seating capadty is 4fi0. The concave steel 
curtain preserves the form of the room, which is elliptical in shape. 
The wood-nork of natural oak is beautifully designed and the 
carving charming in detail. The Urge stained-glass skylight pro- 
vides a soft but abundant light, and contributes to make this theatre 
the most notable room in the Institute buildings. Over the proscen- 
ium appear the words "IcI LTnspiration Deploye ses Ailes" (Here 
Inspiration Unfurls Its Wmgs.) 

Seven panels are the principal decorative features of the theatre, 
designed and painted by James Monroe Hewlett, Charies Basing, 
and Arthur T. Hewlett, of New York. 
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School of Applied Design 




Contains the Departments of Architectuhe. Painting ^^ 


ID Decoration. 


Music. Dramatic Arts, and Scm-prURE 




The subiecl of the large central panel is Rome. At th 


left of this are 


three Bmaller panels illuatrative o( Egypt, Asayria and G™ 




Tlie selection of Rome for the center and largest panel is dti 


.^ol'^m'^dy'lo 


Its chronological position, but especially to its significance 


as forming the 






The architectural and sculptural fragments which have been selected for 


.. EGYPT, The base contains a relief portrait from 


the Temple of 


Ssti I at Abydos. Above this is a small seated tigure of Ne 
which rises a colossal standing figure of Nefertati. favorite wi 




"of Rameses II 


from the Temple at Lmor. In the background is a frajme 


nt of the colon- 


nade of the Temple at Edfou and a glimpse of the Kriosphins 


n the Temple at 


Kamak. 






ce at Perwpolis, 


Kh°iie;.'.?s°."a^«fsr."i-ss.5'f 


from the portal 


Babylon. The 








of the frieze of 


Bacchantes now in the Museum at Naples. Above this a fu 


1 relief figure of 
Tomb tj Dew- 




leoi in the Dipylon at Athens, back of which rises a fragmen 




the Parthenon. 
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of Salamanca Ib placed one of the scolptured » . . 

of Chartres Cathedral' Tbe gargoyle in the foreground lE f: 

Calfaedral. 

7. THE RENAISSANCE. The base repnaenU a relief by Luca della 
Robbia, luimounlcd by Michael Aneelo'i figure of "NishC" from the Tomb 
of Guiliano di Medici, San Lorenzn, Pforeiice. back of which appearB Donatello's 
St. George, fcom the Church of San Michde. Florence, against a (culptured 

tbe Uichael Angela figure appears the cartouche from the comer of the Can- 

To return to the foyer, tbe three entrances on the left lead to a 
'large hall used for concerts by the symphony orchestra of the depart- 
ment of music {60 pieces) and for othibitionB and judgments by tbe 
departments of architecture, painting and decoration. The walls 
are occupied most of the time by student work done in competitions 
connected witlt the numerous design problems assigned by tbe dif- - 
terent departments. 

At the rear of the foyer, ascending a short flight of stairs, tbe 
victor passes other exhibition rooms, and comes upon a large, 
transverse corridor, with the Dean's office directly in front of him. 
Around tbe entrance is a replica of the door of Hotel de Ville, at 
Toulon, France, executed by Pujet, seventeenth century. 

To the right and left of the Dean's Office are class and lecture 
mnrns. In the left wing, on the first floor, is the library and reading 

a of the Deugn School; in the right wing are the rehearsal, 
Tty, class and green-rooms, and the offices of the department 
dramatic arts. 

The three plans inlaid in the floor of the main corridor are: 
Right, Parthenon at Athens (Greek); Center, Cathedral, Chartres, 
France. (Gothic); Li^t, Temple of Edfu. Egypt (Egyptian). The 
large candelabras at either end of the corridor ate copies of the 
TOTcheres mi plomb in the Park of VersMllea, Prance. 



property, 
of dramal 
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ft the department of dramatic arts. 
Second Floor. Devoted entirely to the department of archi- 
tecture. Contjuna the 'main dtsfting-room with t^hle space for 300 
studenta. In the left and right wings are additional drafting rooms 
and class-rooms, and offices. 

t ' Third Floor. Devoted entirely to the department of painting 
and decoration. Contains *skyli^ted studios tor drawing and 
painting from life, cast, and still life, and a large design room for 
tiiose taking the courses in decoration, illustration and normal art. 



FOVKB OF THE SCHOOL OF AfPLCKD DESIGN 

In the left and right wings are additional studios and drafting rooms, 
and the offices. 

Fourth Floor, Private studios for memtiers of the faculty, and 
two loge rooms with TO loges. In these loges the architectural 
students make the preliminary sketches for their competitive designs. 
Five to twenty-foiu' continuous hours are allowed for the making of 
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the sketches, and the student is not permitted to leave his hjge until 
the sketch is finished. 

Batement. Contains studios for modeling and sculpture, and 
lodcer, storage, and property rooms. 



COUBSB8 OF INSTRUCTION 

The diploma of the School, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
is conferred on students who complete the regular courses. The 
diploma stands for a certain standard of pTofessional attainmenta. 
and requires resident study of at least toui years. For admission, a 
candidate must present a certificate of graduation from a tour-Tear 
high or preparatory school or its equivuent. The following courses 
are given: 

Arckiteciure. The work of Architecture is projected to give the 
student a thorough trabing in those fundamental principles d 
design and construction which are most necessary to Uie practicing 
architect. Many of the subjects in the course provide for that 
liberal mental training which is as necessary to the successful prac- 
titioner as is his pl^ely technical equipment. An option in construc- 
tion design is offered to students who wi'^h to specialize their work 
in this duection rather than in architectural design. 

A number of important architectural comi>etitions are open to 
students of this department. Of these, the principal ones are The 
Parii Prize of ?8,500 which provides for two and a half years of 
foreign travel and study, and The Steviardnm Traveling SckolaTtkip 
of 01,000, offered annually to students of one year's residence in 
Pennsylvania. 

Painting and Decoration. Open to both men and women. The 
following options are offered in this department : Illustration. Decor- 
ation, Painting and Normal Art. Special courses are offered at 
night in stained glass and furniture design. 

These courses are intended to give the student thorough train- 
ing in drawing, painting and design; to teach him to observe and render 
accurately; to pve him facility in composition, and to put him in 
possession of the technical ability necessary for work in the various 
branches of the pictorial and decorative arts. Instruction in dratr- 
ing and painting from the antique and from life is regarded as funda- 
mental to the best results, but care is taken to avoid rigid methods 
which would hamper the individuality of the student. It is assumed 
that all artistic development must be personaU but that the student 
can most easily acquire aesthetic appreciation and capacity for 
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creative work through instnictioa biued oa correct principles of draw- 
mg, painting, and composition. 

Mutie. Open to both men and women. The department of 
■nunc aims to give the student the stdid foundation <tf a liberal arts 
course, with specialiiation in such subjects as batmony, counter- 
point, acoustics, and historyof music, accompanied by w<»'k in tech- 
nique for solo or ensemble performance on piano, organ, strings, and 
all other instruments of the orchestra. Vocal courses, and courses 
toi teachers, musical crities, conductors, and composers will be added 
as the department extends its scope. 

Drajnatii: Aria. Open to both men and women. The work of 
the department is planned to give the student a general knowledge 
of the technic of the drama, approaching it by literary and historiial 
courses, as well as through a strong tnuning in direct technical w<H'k. 
llie work in the third and fourth years of the course allows the 
student to specialize in acting, in stage decoration and scene desim, 
in dramatic literature, composition or criticism, in costume, or in the 
general work of production- 
Public performances of claasical plays as well as modem dramas 
are frequently given by the students, the making of the scenery and 
the costumes bemg considered as much a part of the exercise as acting. 
Visiting instructors, actors, producer?, and dramatists, are called 
in from time to time, so that the students may obtain eiperience 
under different styles of direction. 

Nigkt Couriei. Night classes are scheduled in the major 
subjects of all departments. 

TUITION AND OTHER FEES 
The total fees for a day course, from the middle of September to 
the middle of June, are t43 a year for residents of I^ttsburgh, and 
V53 for non-residents. The fees for a night course, of the same 
period as above, are CIO tor residents, and fl8 for all otheis. 

STUDENT REGISTHATION 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 



HE Margaret Morrison Carnegie School, the college tor 
vomet), named after tie Founder's mother, devotes 
itself to the education and training of women, not only 
for the home but also along specific technical lines. It 
is located at the east end i3 the campus. The original 
building was erected in 1906-07, and the west wing in 

198,000, Upon the entrance court are inscribed these 

To Make and Inspire the Home; 

To Leflsen Suffering And IncreaK Happinev, 

To Aid Mankind in Its Upward Stnigglu: 

To Ennoble and Adorn Life's Work. However Humble— 

Tbese HTC Woman's High PrerogstiveB. 

—W. L««« Sc«f,. 

Towarda the realization of thi" ideal, the school offers an educa- 
tion of college rank in which the point of view of the student is shaped 
in relation to her duties, opportunities, and responsibilities as a 
woman in the home and family, in the community, and in the State. 
A Clirriculum, which includes subjects directly bearing on domestic 
life, subjects usually called purely cultural, and subjects strictly 
techmcal for one of the vocations peculiarly suited to women, is 
designed to fit the student for a well-balanced life, and also for a 
profession, should wish to enter one. The professional aim Is neces- 
sarily made more prominent during the later years of the course. 

For admission, a candidate must present a certificate of gradua- 
tion from a satisfactory four-year public high or private preparatory 
school, or its equivalent in practical training and experience. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The regular courses require four years of resident study, and 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science. Six different courses are 
offered, as follows: 

I. HouHhold Economicg. 4. Home Afts and Crafts. 

1. Secretaiial Studies. 5. Soaai Work. 

3. Costume Economics. 6. General Science. 

Teachers' courses in all of the above subjects are also offered, 
with the exception of social work. 
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The scope of the work in the day courses may be indicated by a 

Kirtial list of typical positions held by graduates: (t) teachers in 
gb or normal schools, and in other schools, of such subjects as 
domestic sdence, sewing and dressmakiog, comniercial studies, 
chemistry, and arts and (^afts; (S) hospital dietitians, lunch and tea- 
room managers, organizing housekeepers; (3) business and seereterial 
positions of varied sorts; (4) laboratory research assistants in medi- 
cal, municipal, and educational lines; (S) supervisor? of art; (6) 
dressmakers; (T) social workers and organizers; (8) directors of 
pUyfTOunds; (9) craft-workers. 

Young women who have received a bachelor's degree in liberal 
*rt8, and who wish to add a technical training to their equipment, 
may enroll themselves in a one or two-years course for a bachelor 
<rf science degree. Special intensive technical work is arranged for 
■ucb students. 

Night courses are offered in booltkeeping, shorthand and type- 
writing, sewing and dressmaking, cooking, and handicrafts; and in 
coatiDuation work for teachers. Certain courses in the night school 
(tre credited toward the bachelor's degree. 
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GOIDE TO BniLDINQ 

Ba*»meni. •Studio tor jewelry, of the dep^lmeiit of home *rt8 
Mkd crafts. Lecture room and 'laboratories for biology, bacteriology, 
physics, and chemistry, and offices of tbe department of science. 
Matron's rooma. Locker and dressing rooms. 

First FUjot. General Office, Dean's Office, faculty-rooms, 
assemUy hall, student's reading-room, offices and class-rooms of the 
department of general studies, and of social work. In the largest 
of the faculty-rooms hangs a portrait of the Founders' mother, Mrs. 
William Carnegie. 

Second Floor. 'Studios for weaving, lace-making, basketry, 
leather-work, book-binding and designing, and offices of the depart- 
ment of home arts and crafts. Three 'studios for sewing, dress- 
making and embroidery, one for milliaery, one tor costume design, 
an exhibition room, and the offices of the department of costume 
economics. Consulting room of the resident physician. 

Third Floor. 'Four instructional kitchens, prsctice dining-room, 
and offices of the department of household economics. 'Class-rooma 
m shorthand, typewriting, business methods, and bookkeeping, a 
model office, a minature bank, and offices of the department of 
■ecretaria] studies. Large hall for recreation and social Lte tor the 
students. 

Fourth Floor. *Model apartment consisting of six rooms and 
bath, completely furnished as if for a family, and provided with linm, 
table-ware, kitchen and laundry utensils, and stores tor house- 
keeping. Students who specialize in household economics hve in 
this department for short periods under the supervision of an in- 
structor, and put in practice their knowledge of dietetics, cooking, 
serving, buying, laundering, cleaning, and the general scieDti6c care 
of tbe household. 

On the fourth floor are aLra located tbe 'gymnasium, examina- 
tiMU. Jodter, bath and dressing rooms of the department of physical 
^ucation, a luge lunchroom tor students, and a small one tor the 

TUITION FEE8 
The total fees for day courses for the college year, from about the 
middle of September to the middle of June, are tSS tor a resident of 
Pittsbu^h, and t*S for a non-resident. The fees for a night course, 
from the first of October to the first of May, are t&.SO for residents, 
and 110.50 tor all others. 

STDDENT REGISTRATION 
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General Information 

CAMP LOUISE CASNBOIE 
^HE Institute operatea, &a part of its nork, Camp 
J Louiae Carnegie, which is aituitted near Pitta burgh, 
J on the Allegheny River. It ia a TJO-acre eagineenDg 
N pamp where atudenta in certain courses are stationed 
t for their field work during the summer. The large 

!l mansion house on the property and a colony of tenta 

provide suitable instructional and living quarters. The camp is 
reached in fifty minutes by the AlJegbeDy Valley Division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the station "Glencairo" being on the prop- 
erty. Fare, 60c each way. 

INSPECTION VISITS 
On account of ita extensive and varied industries, Pittsburgh 
provides exceptional opportunities for the obaervation of technical 
processes on a large scale. Taking advantage of this favorable con- 
dition, the Schools of Applied Science and Induatries schedule their 
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students for frequent inspection visits to the various furnaces, milts, 
factories, railroad terminaU, structural plants, cement works, and 
other points of intefest. The work between semeatera, the last week 
m January, is devoted entirely to these observation trips under 
faculty supervision, and attendance and written reports are re- 
quired of the students- 
Students in the Margaret Morrison Carnegie School who are 
speciahzing in institutional housekeeping, sanitation, and the like, 
oiake frequent inspection visits to hotels, hospitals, and other large 
institutions. Business observation trips are arranged for those 
taking secretarial studies. 

CABNBGIB TARTAN 

The tartan of the Came^e clan, blue, red, green and yellow, is 
the official color of the Carnegie Institute of Technology; in addi- 
tion, each of the four schools has adopted one of the tartan colors — 
blue for Science, red for Design, green for Industries, and yellow 
for the Margaret Morrison Carnegie School. 
DOHMlTOHI£S 

DonaitorUa for Men, Two dormitories for men are operated by 
the Institute. They are of brick and stone construction, fire-proof, 
electrically lighted and steam heated; cost, including land and 
equipment, S104,000. Both contain club-rooma, and on each Boor ia 
an out-door sleeping porch for optional use. They are conveniently 
located with respect to the campus, on Woodlawn avenue opposite 
the Athletic Field House, and provide the advantages that are essen- 
tial to community lite among the undergraduates. Single rooms, 
average size S' x 14', rent for {90.00 per college year, and double 
rooms, average size If x 14', for tI36, and $160. These charges 
include light, beat, service and all bedding, except blankets, but do 
not include meals, which are secured at the restaurant in the Central 
Building. Adequate bathing and toilet facihties are provided for 
each building. The rooms are furnished with bed, chifTorobe, table, 
chairs and rugs, 

Dormiioriet for W<nnen. The Institute also maintains three 
dormitories for women, located in the desirable residential section. 
The rooms, single, double and triple, are furnished with rug, curtains, 
86" cot, mattress and pillow, dresser or chiffonier, study table and 
chairs. The following terms include room, with light and heat, and 



a resident faculty representative, and a matron. 
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PrivaU Hotuei. Students aLra find accommodations in private 
houses in the vidnity of the Institute. Fumiahed rooms with board 
can be secured for |I5^0 a week upward, the cost of lodging being 
reduced, of course, when men room together. These houses are an- 
nually mvestigated wid approved by an official lA the Institute. 
Several fraternity and club houses near the campus provide quarters 
for additional groups of students. 

ATHLETIC FIELD HOUSE 

The Field House, located at the extretne east end of the campus, 
is a building lOT feet loag by 46 feet wide, and contains agymna^um 
90 feet long by 13 feet wide by ii feet high, equipped with a comple- 
ment of gymnasium appliances. This equipment provides what is 
necessary for the students to keep themselves in the best physical 
condition, and carry out the requirements of the department of 
student health. In addition to the gymnasium exercises, inter-class 
and inter-school competitions are arranged. 

A gymnasium exclusively for women is located on the fourth 
floor of ti>e Margaret Morrison Carnegie School. 

BUREAU OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
A very considerable number of the students in the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology are young men and women whose means are 
tiutstripped by thdr ambitions. They want a technical education; 
and when their financial resources are inadequate, they ore willing 
to work (or it. To help such students to support themselves, either 
wholly or in part, is the purpose of the Bureau of Recommendations. 
It is also instrumental in putting graduates in touch with positions 
in their profession. 

Basing its recommendations upon a careful consideration of 
personality, practical eiperience, scholastic standing and need for 
work, the Bureau endeavors to secure for the students whatever 
positions are available in the manufacturing and business districts 
of the city. For the students in the day schools, temporary work 
during vacations is secured, as well as employment on Saturdays and 
in the evenings. Night students are assisted in finding work directiy 
in line with the studies tbcy pursue at the Institute. 

During the year 1914-15, undergraduates and graduates were 
placed in positions through the efforts of the Bureau, at wages 

Sgregating Sie5,S78.S0. When business conditions are normal 
ere is a constant demand for technically trained men from 
employers oulside of, as well as those in, the Pittsburgh district. 

Employment for women students who wish it is found by the 
special bureau in the office of the Margaret Morrison Came^e School. 
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GBOORAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
He registration records tor 1915-16 show that 40 states and 19 
toreigD countries are represented in the student body, the distribu- 

tJOD being as tcJlov^s: 
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DEPARTMENT OP STUDENT HEALTH 
Efficient scholastic work is so vitally dependent upon good 
health that the Institute has established a, department of student 
health, the staff of which consists of a supervisor, two resident 
physicians, four athletic instructors, and several consulting physic- 
ians. The office of the department is loc&ted in mid-campus. 

Mve means are employed by the department in its work, (») 
a medical and physical exsmiaation of every new student in order 
that suggestions may be given for the remedying of any defects that 
be found, (b) provision for proper food, vhich is secured by the 
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NiCHT View of thk West End of trb CAijpus 
Institute's operating the student restaunnt, described on page 21; 
(c) aupervised physical training; (d) lecture courses ou foods, their 
value, their preparation, their utilization; on personal and sex 
hygiene; on first aid so the injured, etc.; (e) periodical visits to 
students in their rooms by field woriiers of the department. 

' In cases of illness at dormitories, boarding, club or fraternity 
bouses, a committee, recruited from the wives of the faculty, visits 
the students. Parents are notified in event <rf serious illness. 

MB. cabneoib's benefactions in PITTSBUHGH 

Carnegie Institute and Library (Main Building).- $11,600,000.00 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. 13,500.000.00 

Camepe Hero Fund Commission 5,000,000.00 

Kelief Fund for Employees in Camepe Steel Works.... 4,000,000.00 

Libraries of Homest^. Duquesne and Braddock 1,650.000.00 

Camepe Library of Allegheny 480,000.00 
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GRADnATEB BY CXlUItSES 

The statistics bdow give the giBduatei by couraea for the fint 
eight classes lo be graduated, 1908 to 1915: 
ScBoOL OF Applied Sciencb Db; Ni^ Total 

Chemical EofliDeains.^ .^^ , .^^ 40 4 444 

Civil Enginemm. K 33 IIJ 

Comioaclal Engiiwerinfl ~' 

Elsctrioa E — ' '— 

Mechanical 

sUuTKic 

lug Ens 



InEineenDB., „ 

Bo^lneenng 



Sanitary Bntpnera^ 



ScHOOi. OF AppLtiD Design Day Night Total 



Or»C« 



Houaehold Ecoiunnici.— 



HMtCtmna 
Bookkcei^ 



Teachm^ Coiine in 
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niatry □£ MAteriali 

trie Wiring 

ing and Fotuidry 

te and Sign PninMftg,. ,, 



Duplications due to gnidustion in two couraes in difterent ywn S' 

Grand TotBL uoi 

THE COST OF A COLLEGE YEAH 
It is not advisable, as a general rule, tor a student non-reaident in 
Pittsburgh to enter one of the regular day courses without fairly 
certain means of loeeting expenses for the first year. As beginnings 
are proverbially difficult, it is essential that a student's entire time 
and thought at the start of his course should be devoted to adjusting 
himself satisfactorily to the college work. To be obliged to face 
immediately the problem of self-support, in whole or in part, is to 
assume a load that handicaps one's scholastic record very consider- 
ably. The cost of a year's study naturally varies with individuals. 
With economy, it may show a total as low as $330. Many students 
go through comfortaUj for $400, alt expenses included. A distribu- 
tion of the expense items in the average case may be given as follows: 

Fna. --„ — . „_ J so . 



This low expense rate is principally due to the small fees, which 
are nominal compared with those in other institutions, and are made 
possible by the liberal endowmoit. 
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THE ALMA UATER HONG 

Words by Chahles J. TATI.0R. 

Tune. "Austrian Hynui." 

Here vthere ipangled icUdemeasei 

Rpbed Ike foTinlain) of the we*t. 
Where the aanage strife and ttresaes 

Brought the settlers' mnuon guetl; 
Land of legend, glory, graces, 

Oypay tide a-nd toiling share, 
'Mid thy kiilljyps Alma Mater 

Stands entkroTied forevermore. 

Hail Cameffiel Alma Mater — 
Stand enthroned foretermore! 

Here teat heard the musket's raUk, 

Round us rolled Ike thralling drum — 
All is hushed, no tnore they startle. 

Low we hear sweet Udyor's hum. 
Art and acienee rule our battle. 

In their pathway honor lies. 
Hail! Carnegie! Alma Mater — 

Show the vmy that truth may rise! 
, HaUl Carnegie! Alma Mater — 
ShoiB the way thai truth may rise. 

Show the way — arouM, auiaken 

Bear aloft thy beacon bright. 
That OUT minds be ever taken. 

Unto learning, into tight. 
Stand in daytime's storm unshaken, 

(hade through storm of deepest night 
Haill Carnegie! Alma Mater — 

Stand for progress, peaee and riglitl 
Had! Carnegie! Alma Mater — 
Stand for progress, peace and right! 
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Student Organizations 

SCHOOLS OF APPLIED SCIENCE, DESIGN AND INDUSTRIES 

Technical Socieiie: (1) Tech Architectural Gub (men); (S) 
Tech Deaign Club (women); (8) Carnegie Mechanical Engineering 
Society; (4) Crucible Club; (fi) Fulcrum Qub; (fl) Mho Club; 
(7) Civil Engineering Society; (S) Craftsmen Club; (9) Mechanics' 
Club; (10) Wireleas Club; (11) Tech Studio Club; (12) Radio Club; 
(IS) The Graphica; (14) Avo Club. 

Temlarial Ctuba. (1) New England Club; (2) Southern Club; 
(S) New York State Club. 

Gentral. Seanoachie. 

Muricol Ctubi. (1) Carnegie Musical Clubs, consbting of the 
Glee and Mandolin Clubs, sixty members; (3) C. I. T. Band, twenty 
pieces: (3) Choral Club. 90 tnenibers. 

Publicatiom. (1) The Tartan; {«) The Thistle; (S) The 
Puppet; (4) The Bagpipe. 
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Aihleiie Atioeiaiioni. Var^ty, inter-school and inter-clasa 
teams id (1) FootbaU; (2) BasebaU; (3) BaaketbaU; (4) Track; 
(5) Tenuia. 

Fralemilie». (1) Fan Hellenic Club; («) Sigma Tau; (S) Sigma 
Rho; (4) BeU Thets Epsilon; {5) Xi Sigma U[»ilDn; (6) Theta Xi. 
n Chapter; (T) Woodtawn Club; (S) Zeta Lambda Eprilon; (9) 
Delta SkiUl; (10) Opheleum; (U) Eho EpaUon; (1«) Delta Phi. 

The athletic activities, and some of the ncm-athletic orBaniES- 
tions, are financed by each day student paying, at the time of regis- 
tration, a students' activities tee of C9, and each night student 93- 



MARGABET MORRiaON CABNEGIB ( 
Qenerai, (1) Margaret Morrison Carnegie School Guild; 

(«) Dramatic Club; (9) Glee Club; (4) Pan HeUenic Society; 

(S) Athletic Association. 

SoToriiiet. (1) Delta Theta; (i) TheU Sigma; (8) Alpha 

Sigma Pi; (4) Delta Delta; (5) Alpha Delta; («) Alpha Pu. 

STYLE OF AHCHITECTURE 

The arcMtectural treatment of tie buildings of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology has been siniple, dignified, and essentially 
serviceable; while the construction throughout has been firepnx^ 
and in accordance with the most modem practice. 

The oripnal competition for the selection of an architect waa 
awarded to Palmer and Hombostel of New York on October id, 
1004; and Henry Hombostel has been the architect of the different 
builtUngs that have since been erected. Other notable commissions 
of his have been the New York State Education Building at Albany; 
the City Hall of Oakland, California; Soldiers' and Sailors' Mem- 
orial of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Northwestern Univer- 
sity Dormitories, Evanstini, Illinois; and Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Mr. Hombostel is president of the American Society of 
Beaux Arts Architects, and has been patron of the School of Applied 
Dedgn from its beginning. 
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Carnegie Institute and Library 

FOUNDATION AND ORGANIZATION 

D ia 1894-SS. remodelled and enlarged in 
'. Cost ¥0,000,000. Frontage. 400 feet, 
VtO. Architects, Alden and Harlow, of Pitta- 
A massive structure of the Italian Renais- 
:ype of architecture, covering approximately 
a. The bronze figures of heroic siKe at the east 
.nd Michelangelo; those at the west entrance, 
ShakespeaR and Bach. There are also large bronze groups repre- 
senting Art, Science, Music, and literature above the comer piers 
(rf the roof, J. Massey Rhind being the sculptor. The building pro- 
vides handsome and spacious quarters for the Library, Art GaUeries, 
Museum, Music and Lecture Halls. The Library was the original 
unit around which the larger Institute structure baa been erected. 

"The original purpose of Mr. Andrew Carnegie," to quote from 
the Memorial of the Celebration of The Carnegie Institute, April 11, 
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li, 13, 1907, published by the Tnutees, "wu to found a great 
libmrj' tor the use of the community io which his business triumphs 
had been won. Proviaion was made tor a board of trustees, dghteea 
in number, nine of whom were chosen by Mr. Carnegie with the 
power to elect their successors, the other nine being the offidal 
representatives of The City ot Pittsburgh. In 1890 Mr. Carnegie 

Eive to this Board one million dollars tor the erection of a central 
uilding, with branch library buildings; and from time to time he 
has made large additions to that sum. The Board proceeded to the 
erection of the central building, which was com|deted and first 
dedicated on November 5th, 1895. 

"On the night of the dedication, when nootlier thought than the 
reading of books had come into the minds ot his auditors, Mr. 
Carnegie announced that he had determined to inaugurate in associa- 
tion with the library a E)epartment of Fine Arts, and a Museum, 
which should find their permanent home within the same building; 
Uld he provided a fund of one million dollars for their support. 

"For the administration of these new departments which he 
described as 'wise extravagances* Mr. Came^e named a Board 
consisting of eighteen citizens of Pittsburgh, and added to the number 
all the members of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Library, 
making a strong and resourceful organization of thirty-six repre- 
sentative men, who, after first choosing for their designation in 1896 
the title of "The Board of Trustees of the Carnegie F^e Arts and 
Museum CcJIection Fund,' later on, in 1898, exchanged this cumber- 
some name for that of 'The Board of Trustees of the Carnegie In- 
stitute.' In 1903 Mr. Carnegie provided additional funds and 
placed them in the bands of this larger Board tor the erection, main- 
tenance, and control of the Carnegie Technical Schools. Subse- 
quently, he gave it special funds for the operation of the Hall ot 
Music and for the maintenance of a Training School for Children's 
librarians. 

"It was not long before the capacity uf the original building was 
overtaxed by the rapid growth of its collections, and as soon as this 
situation was made known to him. Mr. Carnegie gave his trustees, 
in addition to the $I,liO,000 for the first buildmg, $5,000,000 tor its 
enlargement, and $2,500,000 for the Technical School buildings, 
besides $9,000,000 as an endowment fund for the Carnegie Institute, 
and about $500,000 tor branch Ubraries, making a total expenditui« on 
his part, at the moment of the second dedication, in 1907, not count- 
ing special sums for exploration and tor objects purchased for the Art 
Gallery and the Museum, of $18,130,000. 
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Hall op Sculpiuke 

"The whole institution embraces the main library and its 
branches, under control of tlie Board of Trusteea of the Carnegie 
Library and maintained by the city of Pittsburgh, and the Depart- 
ment of Pine Arts, the Department of the Museum, the Hall of 
Music, the Training School for Children's Librarians, and, in separate 
buildinjip. tlie Carnegie Institute of Technology, under control of the 
Board of Trustees of the Carncpc Institute, and maintiuned by Mr. 
Carnegie's rndowmenla. The original buildings was enlarged ex- 
pressly In order that these departments might have room together for 
their unrestricted growth, and. by Mr. Carnegie's direction, perpetual 
assignment has been given to them within the new atmcture, a fair 
shore of the cost of maintenance and operation being paid by the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Institute out of the endowment income. 
The institution comprises, therefore, a noble aijd harmonious group 
of creations, each one of which seepis to be natural associate and 
supplement of all the others, housed (excepting the Institute of 
Technology, which is in adjacent halls), in the building that now 
stands among the world's great pieces of architecture, and all ad- 
ministered by the two Boards of Trustees with a single purpose of 
public usefulness." 
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THE CABN&aiE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 

Libmmn, Hamson W, Graver. Open 9:00 A. M. to 10:00 P. M. 
daily. Sunday 2:00 P. M. to 0:00 P. M. Qosed: July 4th, 
Christmas Day and Memorial Day. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh "a a free reference and cir- 
culating library of S50,000 volumes maintained by the City of 
Pittsburgh at an annual cost of about $200,000. It comprises the 
Central Library, which is situated at the entrance to Schenley Park, 
and eight branch libraries located in different sections of the city. 
There are over one hundred other library agencies, such as library 
stations and collections of books deposited in districts removed from 
library centers. 

The Lending Room is on the first floor of the Ubnu?. There 
are over 60,000 volumes in the lending collection and 18,000 are on 
open shelves. 

The Rtference Department is on the second floor. Ten thousand 
reference volumes are on the shelves around the walls, and all the 
books in the Library are available for use in this room. Booms for 
quiet study may be had on application and assistance is given at all 
times to readers coming in persMi and to those who telephone or 
write for information. 

The Feriodkai Room on the same floor contains the current numbers 
of 1,0SS magazines and 118 newspapers. 

The Teehnolofy DepartmerU on the third floor is the first depart- 
ment established m any munidpal library in the United States solely 
for work with scientific and technical literature. It is under the 
charge of graduates of scientific institutions, who ^ve personal as- 
ustance to those seeking information along technical lines. Hie 
book collection contains 60,000 volumes. Four hundred scientific, 
technical and trade journals and one hundred and fifty house organs 
are received regularly and the bound files of three hundred of dese 
are kept for reference purposes. So far as possible all important 
technical books in French, German and English are secured for this 
department. 

THE CARNEGIE MUSEUM 

Director, Dr. W. J. Holland, Open Week-days from 10:00 A. M. 
to 10:00 P. M. Sundays 2:00 P. M. to 6:00 P. M. Closed on Fourth 
of July, Christmas and Memorial Day. 

Firet Floor. The Coin and Gem Room contains the Hnni c(A- 
lection a! Watches and Canes, the Lewis collection of Giems and the 
Coin, Jade and Crystal collections. 
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Ancient Bgvftian Boat n 



TTw Gsllery of Geology and Mineralogy coDtains the richest 
collection of Pennsylvania minerals in existance; the Jeffris collec- 
tion; Belief Maps of Pittsburgh, and collections illustrating tbe use of 
mineraU iu the manufacture of steel, iron, etc. 

The Gallery of Paleontology contains the Fossil MammaU, the 
dinohyus, specimens illustrating the evolution of the horse, the 
mastodom. Fossil Camels, the Irish Elk, etc. 

Tbe Gallery of Fossil Reptiles and Fishes contains the Diplo- 
docua, the giant lizard found in Wyoming — this is the largest fossil 
in any museuiu, being 84M feet long and 14 feet high. 

The Gallery of Useful Arts contains Ivories, Pottery, Glass 
Costumes, Arms, Carved Wood, Models illustrating the history of 
transportation, a collection of musical instruments and examples of 
the art of printing. The Gallery of Ornithology; the Gallery of 
Reptiles. 

SeamdFloor. TheHallof Mamtnab; the Hall <rf Botany; each 
contains many speamens of mterest to students, espedally to stiidents 
crfderigD. 
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Third Floor, The Archaeological and Ethnolof^CBl collections 
contain the Indian groups, collections of Indian baskets, Costumes, 
Pottery, Stone Implements, etc., antiquea from Egypt, Etnucan 
Pottery, etc. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF FINE AHTS 

E>irector, John W. Beatty. Open week days 10:00 A. M. to 
10K)0 P. M, Sundays 8:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. Closed on Fourth 
of July, Chriatmaa and Mcinoriai Days. 

The permanent collections include an important chronological 
collection of architectural casts, an excellent collection of paintings, 
collections of drawings, bronzes, sculptural casts, Japanese prints, 
etchings, etc. 

The department presents each spring an international exhibition 
of modem paintings which attmcts the work of the best European and 
American painters. Many exhibitions of paiDtings, applied arts, 
prints or sculptures are held during the year, the galleries being the 
scene ot eihibitions under the auspices of The Art Society, The As- 
sodated Artists of Httsburgh, The Pittsburgh Arehitectural Club, 
The PitUburgh Camera Club, The Pittsburgh Etching Club, 
The Duquesne Camera Club. etc. 

An important contribution to the field of mural painting "The 
Spirit of Pittsburgh" by the late John W. Alexander, decorates the 
stairway entering the museum. 

The use of tlie galleries aad libtary of the department is available 
for students. Permits to sketch, or to copy, are obtained from the 
oSce of the Director of Fine Arts. 

CARNEGIE MUSIC AND LECTURE HALLS 

Murie Hall. On Saturday evening at 8:00 P. M. and on Sun-. 
day at 4:00 P. M. organ recitals are given by Charles Heinroth. 
rnie recitals are free to the pubUc. The Hall seats two thousand. 
Entrance on Forbes Street. 

The Music Hall is used by the Institute of Technology for the 
Commencement and "Carnegie Day" exercises, and for the students' 
musical entertainments, etc. 

The Elmendorf, the University Extension, tlie Burton Holmes, 
the concerts and lectures of the Art Society, and various lecture 
courses and concerts are held in the Music Hall. 

Lteture Hall. Entrance on the Grant Boulevard, at the rear of 
the Institute. Seats 600. In this hall there are held many free 
lectures on scientific and cultural subjects under the auspices of the 
Academy ot Science and Art of Pittsburgh, and other societies. 
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